ROOSEVELT  Believes  Radio  Fostered  Nation’s  Faith 


Kate  SMITH  Tells  All  Is  Will  ROGERS  Becoming 
*n  ”1  Speak  Jor  Myself”  The  Horn e-Spun  C r usadej^i 


ROOSEVELT  betieuei. 
RADIO  fozteSijeeL 


Behind  the  scenes  in  the 
White  House  when  the 
country's  outstanding 
radio  figure  takes  the  air 


er  of  the  most  famous  voice  in  America  has 
let  nature  take  its  course:  he  has  neither 
the  remarkable  vocal  organ  with  throat 


i/’ 


lozenges  nor  wearied  it  with  diction  exercises. 

This  I  learned  on  excellent  authority  the  other  day  in 
Washington  where  I  had  gone  on  assignment  from  Radio 
Mirrors  editor  to  discover  firsthand  what  the  champion 
broadcaster  of  this  country  thinks  of  broadcasting.  I  was 
not,  however,  neglecting  my  duty  when  1  paused  to  pick 
up  the  bit  about  the  famous  radio  voice  for  champion 
broadcaster  and  owner  of  the  most  talked-of  voice  are  one 
and  the  same  illustrious  person — no  other  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Here  for  once  is  a  title  that  nobody  seems  inclined  to 
dispute.  Ever  since  March  4,  1933,  radio  officials  have  been 
bragging  about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  wonderful  air  per¬ 
sonality  and  fans  have  been  writing  ecstatic  letters  about 
it.  Recently  at  one  of  the  stations,  I  even  heard  a  hard- 
boiled  engineer  compare  the  President’s  air  performances 
to  those  of  other  First  Gentlemen  to  the  former’s  great  ad¬ 
vantage  and  end  by  characterizing  him  with  slangy  but 
earnest  enthusiasm  as  "a  sweetheart”  on  the  ether  waves. 

With  all  the  broadcasting  world  extolling  him.  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  report  that  President  Roosevelt  thinks  just  as  highly 
of  radio  as  radio  does  of  him. 

I  discovered  that  he  definitely  attributes  a  great  deal  of 
the  success  of  his  reconstruction  program  to  the  facilities 
the  great  chains  have  put  into  his  hands  that  enable  him 
to  reacli  all  the  people  of  the  country  simultaneously  when 
he  has  a  message  for  them. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  radio  gets  all  the  credit.  Every¬ 
body  around  him  knows  how  the  President  feels  about  the 
loyal  cooperation  he  has  had  from  the  newspapers  and 
newspaper  boys  who  keep  the  people  completely  informed 
of  all  that  goes  on  in  their  national  capital. 

But  broadcasting  performs  a  peculiarly  important  service 
by  carrying  the  President’s  own  voice  with  all  its  warmth, 
sincerity  and  charm  to  the  homes  of  his  auditors  when  they 
Sit  relaxed  at  the  end  of  the  day  ready  to  listen  and  respond 
to  the  friendliness  and  optimism  that  come  to  them  out  of 
the  air  from  the  White  House. 

With  characteristic  modesty  our  chief  executive  main¬ 
tains  that  his  radio  contacts  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  he  gets  each  day  at  least  ten  times  as  many  letters 
as  any  of  his  predecessors  ever  did.  Sure  enough,  many  of 


/ 

the  letters  of  suggestion  and  comment  are  direct  responses 
to  the  President’s  microphone  efforts  to  make  every  citizen 
feel  himself  a  partner  in  the  new  ventures. 

From  his  first  broadcast  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
perfectly  at  home  on  the  air.  He  never,  for  instance,  has 
known  the  meaning  of  mike  fright,  and  looked  mildly  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  was  told  that  heaps  of  stage  and  screen 
performers,  entirely  self-possessed  on  their  native  heaths, 
yet  suffer  acutely  from  a  species  of  buck  ague  when  they 
face  the  disc  which  makes  the  world  their  stage. 

Also,  Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  not  the  slightest  credit  to  him¬ 
self  that  his  is  what  engineers  and  executives  call  the  ideal 
radio  voice.  As  1  said  in  the  beginning,  he  has  no  rules  for 
broadcasting,  goes  through  no  complicated  regimen  of 
preparation.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a  radio  voice  is  just 
one  of  those  things  you  have  or  haven’t,  like  blue  eyes  or 

The  people  of  New  York  State  first  discovered  the  Roose¬ 
velt  radio  voice  four  years  ago  when  as  governor,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  began  to  broadcast.  Keeping  in  touch  with  his 
constituency  by  air  became  a  habit  with  him  until  now  he 
reaches  probably  the  largest  audience  of  any  broadcaster 
in  the  world. 

Never  did  a  voice  in  public  life  create  so  much  discus¬ 
sion— partly  of  course  because,  until  radio,  voices  were  not 
so  important  politically,  but  mostly  because  the  voice  really 
is  extraordinary.  The  control  room  personnel  beam  as 
they  listen  to  it,  and  even  such  a  conservative  group  as  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech  not  long  ago 
hailed  the  President  as  using  the  best  American  English 
spoken  in  this  country.  The  speech  teachers  called  his 
choice  of  words  “lively,  varied,  excellently  pronounced  and 
enunciated.” 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  unlike  the  average  possessor 
of  a  Harvard  accent,  President  Roosevelt  uses  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  speaks  without  making  the  listener  conscious  of 
his  pronunciation.  He  is,  in  short,  an  American  citizen  who 
speaks  English  and  it  is  too  bad  that  this  being  so,  he 
should  be  so  unique. 

It  interested  me  to  hear  that  there  is  another  excellent 
radio  voice  in  the  Roosevelt  family — that  of  James,  the 
President's  eldest  son.  Indeed,  when  James  goes  on  the  air 
he  sounds  so  much  like  his  father  that  even  members  of 
the  family  can  scarcely  tell  the  difference. 

Perhaps  you  think  when  the  ( Continued  on  page  47) 
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KATE  A 
SMITH 


Her  time  is 
spent  making 
other  people 
happy,  but  what 
does  life  do  for 
Kate  Smith? 
Here  for  the  first 
time  she  tells  all 
— her  past  and 
her  future  plans 
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is  the  AMERICAN 
becoming  a  HOME-SPUN 
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w  about  Will  Rogers  is  what  “nigger”  : 
> — or  hear  on  the  radio.  do  when 
t  generally  comes  in  the  although 
evenin',  and  tne  readin  next  mornin’.  Like  a  while  back  I  harm 
heard  Will  say  that  this  here  little  doggie  we’ve  been  singin’  claqu 
about  is  really  a  coyote  instead  of  a  cow.  Next  mornin’  mone 
came  an  awful  howl  in  the  newspapers  from  the  Amalga-  Unioi 
mated  Crooning  Cowboys'  Association,  or  some  sich.  The  I'vi 
boys  were  all  het  up  over  it.  And  more  'specially  over  this  Demc 
renegade’s  crack  that  a  cowhand  cain't  sing  nohow.  next 

Then  another  time  I  tuned  in  on  Will  he  referred  to  up  an 


WHEN 

"Lopez  speaking"  was 
the  first  salutation  from 
an  orchestra  leader  ever 
heard  on  the  airwaves 
and  the  good-looking 
baton  wielder  and  his 
band  are  still  going  strong 


SaHed'has  been  teased  about  his  reticence  in  such 
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There’s  Only  One 
for  Me  ...  By  Bing 


OF  all  the  sayings,  rules,  axioms,  and  adages  handed 
down  from  parent  to  child,  I  never  forgot  this 

"Never  try  to  move  Heaven  and  earth  for  anything, 
Bing,  or  when  you  get  it  you  will  be  sorry.  The  things 
that  come  naturally  are  the  best,,  if  you  make  the  best  of 


Last  month  Bing  Crosby  told  of 
first  romances;  and  now  he 
love  and  what  his  marriage  to 
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Marriage 
Crosby 

his  boyhood  flirtations,  his 
reveals  the  details  of  his 
Dixie  Lee  has  done  for  him 


Mrs.  Goldberg,  the  mike  mother 
of  radio's  best-known  family,  really 
lives  her  air  character  and  would 
go  crazy  if  she  had  a  vacation 


This  twenty-four-year-old  singer,  despite  his  youth,  is  one  of  the 
veteran  broadcasters,  having  made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  the 
Paulist  Choir.  He  also  played  all  of  the  principal  vaudeville  circuits, 
and  is  now  heard  regularly  over  the  NBC  chain 
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^  SECRET 


The  curtains  are  drawn  and  we  present  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
the  amazing  man  behind  the  most  glorious  baritone  voice 


ItrucMMs  "on  Ve"lok J^M^uar Am  llfgh 

UltSSl 

BIBBS: 

Then  the  U.  S.  A.  joined  the  war. 


H  E  Y  L  B  U  T 


IT  PAYS  FRED  ALLEN 
to  be  FUNNY 


The  popular  air  comedian 
was  born  with  a  gift  for 
laughter  and  the  necessity 
for  making  it  buy  him  coffee 
and  cakes.  This  is  the  real 
Allen  behind  all  the  comedy 
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M  FURS  to 


EASTERN 


STAN 
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time 


•  Charles  Winninger, 
veteran  stage  star, 
finds  new  fame  in  radio  as 
the  beloved  Cap'n  Henry 
of  Showboat — but  he  also 


chair  eagerly  perusing,  a 
new  book;  left,  playfully 
exercising  with  his  dog  on 
the  living  room  rug;  right, 
out  in  his  own  .kitchen  and 
we  assure  you  the  dinner 
that  he  cooks  will  be  good 
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allow  to  jell  enough  to 
gddfirmhe  the  “S 
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serve  with  roast  of  beef. 


MAY  is  the  month  of  flowers,  gay  coiors,  and  hectic 
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hot  fat,  365“  to  375“  F.  Roll  in  powc 
The  famous  baton  waver,  Wayne  i 
StdlhlV™f sometime15  ItT  verfi 


~  Stablespoonfbutte^  ^ 

Fry^in  in 

'  SFEi  bake  a'bout  six  “  in 


THROUGH  THE 
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Springtime,  with  its  fragrances,  the  sweet  smell  of  earth, 
the  fresh  scent  of  new  blossoms,  brings  thoughts  of  per¬ 
fume  and  its  uses  to  the  well-groomed  woman  of  today 


mother  on  the 
day  set  aside  to 
honor  all  mothers 
are  one  thing, 
but  Miss  Covney 
has  a  new  idea 
to  make  mother 
happy  on  this 
Mothers'  Day 


Oun'htefl 
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“OUR  PUBLIC” 
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BROADCASTING 


year,  Tibbett  slar 
work-in  1923,  t 


contract  to  sing  the  smallest,  almost 
nameless  parts.  And  for  nearly  two 
years,  like  a  hopeful  young^  ball-player, 

something  big. 


Falstaff  had  l 
adored  Antonio 
beginner,  had 


2,  1925.  Verdi's 
revived  for  the 
and  Tibbett,  the 


■Tibbett!  Tibbett!  We  want  Tib- 
:t!"  The  operatic  powers  back-stage 


graphed  the  n< 


pushed  the 

And  Lawrence  Tibbett  st 
the  great  gold  curtain  alone.  People 
stood  up  and  shouted.  The  Golden 
Horseshoe  forgot  its  dignity. 
American  artist  had  ever.rece"  J 
an  ovation  at  the  "Met”.  Tibk 
very  c  earjensa  ion  o  wan  u 
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Lawrence  Tibbet’s  Secret 

(.Continued  from  page  27) 
ing  films  can  be  just  as  entertaining  as 
straight  plays.  It  is  certain  that^money 

to  Hollywood  .  .  .  though  his  picture 
fees  are  something  around  the  $50,000 

iTe^eiieved'lnVem0  Whentofs 
on  the  lot,  nobody  knew 

do  about  him,  Plans  hac  - . . . 

welcome  a  cotton-batting-wrapped 
Prima  Donna,  and  executives  feared  an 
outburst  of  temperament.  When  he  got 
there,  he  made  a  friend  of  the  errand 
boy.  He  played  outfielder  on  the  base¬ 
ball  team.  He  told  stories  about  his 
Uncle  Ed,  who  had  been  a  bar-tender 
("And  why  not'  He  had  the  cleanest 
saloon  in  Bakersfield.  Everybody  re¬ 
spected  him!’').  He  talked  real  music 
to  Lionel  Barrymore  and  jazz  to  Cliff 
Edwards.  And  then^ they  knew  how  to 

le  entered  radio  work  for  the  same 


lis  mother.  Then 

.  _ _ _  _  When  morning 

tme,  and  the  newspapers  with  it,  Tib- 

His  contract  ran  for  one  year,  and 
;  had  made  his  sensational  success  in 
lid-season.  For  the  rest  of  that  year, 
i  was  the  most  talked-of  star  in  the 
impany,  he  drew  the  largest  houses, 
iceived  the  most  fan-mail  .  .  .  and 
irned  sixty  dollars  a  week  1  When  the 
aera  closed,  he  booked  his  first  coast- 


leadmg  r< 

and  toured  the  country  m _ _ 

he  reached,  for  the  most  part,  only  music 
lovers,  and  his  rank  was  that  of  a  “high 
brow”  artist.  And  he  wasn't  satisfied. 
He  wanted  to  reach,  not  the  high¬ 
brows  alone,  but  the  people,  the  plain, 
average,  everyday  human  beings  from 
whom  he  springs.  He  didn't  want  to  be 
"out  of  their  class.”  So  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  motion  picture  offers 


they  want  ...  not  in  the  sense  of  pan¬ 
dering  to  any  particular  class  of  taste, 
but  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  interest  in 
what  I  have  to  say,  musically  speaking. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  music  that  isn't 

derstand.  And  by  giving  the  people 
what  is  good,  by  inducing  them  to  fis¬ 
sure  that  they  will  constantly  want 
what  is  better ...  not  because  they  are 
being  'educated'  consciously,  but  be- 


radio  taste  is  "cheap.”  B 
The  thousands  of  letters 


songs,  offer  ci 


conclusive  proof  tl 


“I  FIRMLY  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
*  can  public  wants  to  hear  what  is 
fundamentally  good,”  Mr.  Tibbett  tells 
you.  "But  one  has  to  be  careful  in  de¬ 
fining  what  this  ‘good’  really  means.  It 
doesn't  always  mean  classic  music,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  big  name.  The  lovely  old 
ballads,  the  folk  music  of  different 
lands,  and  the  hearty  songs  of  home 
and  the  open  spaces  are,  to  me,  emi¬ 
nently  good  music.  We  are  in  danger  of 
detouring  off  the  real  road  of  musical 
progress  if  we  ignore  this.  Thus,  the 
radio  can  be  made  the  finest  means  of 
musical  education  ...  if  we  go  about 
this  process  wisely.  Nobody  can  be 
expected  to  take  in  the  supreme  classics 
without  preparation  for  them.  Our  im¬ 
mediate  task  lies  just  in  this  prepara¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  a  public  to  be 
ready  for  Beethoven,  let  us  say,  in  five 
years,  begin  now  by  giving  them 
samples  of  the  lovely  folk  music,  from 
which  Beethoven  himself  drew  so  many 
of  his  ideas.  Many  a  person  who  might 

music,  is  frightened  away  from  it  by 
tactless  methods  of  presentation.  No¬ 
body  wants  things  forced  down  his 
throat.  Nobody  wants  to  be  talked 
down  to.  In  planning  my  own  pro¬ 
grams,  I  try  to  give  the  people  what 


UE  has  faith  in  the  taste  of  the 
people  and  he  radiates  that  faith. 
That,  probably,  is  why  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  people  have  faith  in  him. 
He  is  a  grand  human  being.  He  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  own  success,  but  suc¬ 
cess  doesn't  mean  anything  toplofty  to 
him.  It  means  the  joy  of  doing  the  job 
he  loves  ...  the  fun  of  being  liked  .  .  . 

thing  they  wan*' 

singing.  Whenever  and  ^for  whomever 


and  singing.  He  calls  his  dog  "Metco” 
in  honor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

ciseTinThe  syllable  "Blah”/ He  walks 

lects  rare  editions Sof  Shakespeare.  He 
sang  a  Monday  night  radio  broadcast 
last  year,  during  the  performance  of 
Aida.  Dressed  in  the  leopard-skin  of 
the  Ethiopian  King,  blacked  up,  and 
wearing  seven  tiger-tooth  necklaces,  he 
rushed  to  the  studio  and  back  to  the 
Opera  House  between  the  second  and 
third  acts,  thus  providing  a  real  sen¬ 
sation  for  the  traffic  cops  along  Broad¬ 
way.  His  favorite  actress  is  Marie 
Dressier.  His  favorite  bit  of  advice  to 
eager  youngsters  who  seek  his  aid  for 

doubt  about  being  a  success  as  a  singer, 
DON'T  GO  ON  .  .  .  the  very  fact  that 
you  can  feel  doubt  probably  means 

Whatever  he  says  and^does,^he  keeps 
you  and* you  and  you  like  to  hear  him* 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  AIR 

Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin  whose  courageous  talks  on  the  airwaves  out  of  the  middle  west  have  made  him 
one  of  radio's  outstanding  figures  comes  to  you  in  the  pages  of  JUNE  RADIO  MIRROR.  The  priest  behind  the 
crusader,  the  man  whose  words  are  eagerly  heard  and  accepted  by  millions,  will  be  presented  to  you  in  a  thrill¬ 
ing  article  next  month. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS,  the  most  humanly  appealing  and  revealing  story  of  America's  most  talked  about  broad- 
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"QUILL... 


71.  Perfect  Ini, 


implements— and  before  I 


ing.  Then  I  got  scare 


ilp,  and  one  of  our  neighbors, 
ading  the  paper  on^hte  front 
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with  blue  socks  and  a  big  blue  1 
ribbon  binding  my  short  braids.  I 
scared  when  I  first  stepped  out  to  s...^, 

audience— a  hush  that  I  have  known 
many  times  since.  Then  I  began  ti 
sing,  and  I  felt  better 


blended  with  the  pian 
I  felt  that  queer  “du 
le  soldiers,  ai 


accompanir 


rlessly  and 

and  hadn't  enormously  happy.  The  applause  was 
:k.  thrilling,  and  I  went  home  that  night 

y  gang  had  utterly  resolved  that  I  would  go  on  the 
for  the  stage  when  I  graduated  from  school. 

A  very  big  moment  was  meeting 
~  **  Wilson  when  I  sang  at  the 


given  shows,  with  soap  . . 

stage  and  candles  for  footlights, 
the  prima  donna^  haughtily  dre: 

and  high-heeled  slippers  much  t 

My  next  step  toward  singing  for  an  of  that  great  President 
audience  was  participating  in  Sunday  far. 

School  pageants.  Then,  though  I  was  During  my  last 
too  young  to  realize  where  it  started  1  J — J  *- 

or  how  it  happened,  Washington  wa: 
talking  war.  There  were  bands,  anc 
bugles,  and  flags  waving,  and  soldier: 
walking 


White  House  Photographers'  Banquet 


I  finally  dared  to  tell  my  fa 
I  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  w 
my  diploma.  I  knew  this  \ 


thrilling  to  r 
the  tragedy 
However,  1 
to  do  was  tc 
participated 


in  our  family  that  t 
ambition  for  them 
child.  ^ 


happines: 
I  found  c 


it  that  they  wt 


From  Furs  to  Fertilizer 


get-offs,”  chuckled  the  storekeeper. 
[  “Mostly  they  ain’t  dated — they’s  ante- 


more  things.  Oh,  yes,  I  want  a  box  of 
Clara,  Lu  an’  Em  washing  powder.” 

"Here  you  be,  Matilda.  The  name 
is  Super  Suds.” 

"As  ef  I  didn’t  know!  Stop  yer  fool- 


ain’t  begun  to  get  everything  w 
.  You’d  better  help  me,  to  mak. 
1  don’t  forget  anything.  I  didn’t 

iasingly:  “You 

£ 


blastin' 

;an’t  you  use  yer  eyes  ?  Loot 
-there’s  J.  C.  Nugent  sellin’ 


“Ho,  ho,  that's  good,”  gurgled  the  Silas  lost  all  interest  in  the  shopping  ex¬ 
grocer.  Then,  mock-seriously :  "I’m  all  pedition.  But  Matilda,  continued  the 


te  Kraft  do  instead?” 


nadam,  how  game.  In  fact  she  er 


le  enjoyc 

‘How  about. some  of  Ethel  Shutta’s 

_ linutes,  these  Nestle’s  chocolate  for  Mary  Louise? 

perfectly  gorgeous  —  v —  -r  — 


- - 0~0 - er  based  on  radio  iden-  - - 

tities.  1  was  amazed,  but  wondered  White 
if  I  wasn’t  witnessing  a  scene  staged  for  and  hi 
my  especial  benefit.  The  store  door  Whi 
slammed  and  a  farmer  walked  in.  Im-  the  va 
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Excitingly,  savagely,  compellingly  lovely  .  .  .  this  freshly  different  lipstick  whose  alluring 
shades  and  seductive  smoothness  bring  to  lips  the  sublime  madness  of  a  moon-kissed  South 
Sea  night!  Yes,  Savage  does  exactly  that,  for  it  colors  the  lips  without  coating  them  with 
charm-destroying  paste.  Apply  like  ordinary  lipstick  .  .  .  rub  it  in  .  .  .  nothing  will  remain 
on  your  lips  but  ravishing,  transparent  color . . .  color  that  clings . . . savagely! 

SELECT  YOUR  PROPER  SHADE  BY  ACTUAL  TEST 


You  can’t  possibly  obtain  your  most  suitable  shade  of  lip  color  without 
actual  trial  on  your  own  skin.  Savage  invites  you  to  test  all  four  shades  on 
your  wrist  ...  at  the  Savage  Shade  Selector  displayed 
f  \  f  \  wherever  this  thrilling  new  lip  color  is  sold. 
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